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Government Agencies

The primary purpose for use of microbiological criteria by regulatory
agencies is to supplement other means they have of assuring that foods
produced under their jurisdictions are safe and of acceptable quality (see
Chapter 2) and to make certain that industry fulfills its responsibility.
Since the processing and distribution of most foods fall under the regu-
latory jurisdiction of many state and municipal agencies, as well as being
subject to federal regulations, there should exist a high degree of uni-
formity in the manner by which microbiological criteria (particularly those
that pertain to finished product) are developed and implemented. Lack of
such uniformity has resulted in the establishment of many criteria that are
nonuniform, misapplied or unjustified, and highly controversial. Three
examples will serve to illustrate:

1.  The current state of microbiological criteria established by state
agencies: Elsewhere (see Chapter 8) reference has been made to the
surveys by Wehr (1982) of microbiological criteria for foods that
currently are in effect in various states. Several observations im-
mediately become apparent: (a) the great disparity among the states
with respect to the foods for which microbiological criteria exist,
(b) the variability of criteria applicable to the same food, (c) the
impracticality of certain criteria, and (d) the large number of states
that have not established microbiological criteria. The latter would
seem to reflect indecision or indifference on the part of some as to
the value of microbiological criteria in food protection programs.

2.  The Oregon experience: Standards for fresh, frozen, and cooked or
smoked meat products were promulgated by the state of Oregon in
1973. These standards did not fulfill the purposes for which they
were established. They were unenforceable and created general ad-
verse reaction. For these and other reasons, the standards were re-
pealed in 1977 as "standards of quality, identity and composition."
This unfortunate event caused confusion, ill will, and unwarranted
costs. (For further discussion, see Chapter 9, part B.)

3.  FDA's microbiological quality standards: FDA proposed to adopt
microbiological criteria (under Section 401 of the Food, Drug and
Cosmetic Act) designated as "standards of quality for foods for
which there are no standards of identity" (see Chapter 2). This was
an approach to expanding the agency's use of microbiological cri-
teria. The proposal resulted in predominantly adverse reaction, as
amply documented in the Federal Register and other publications.
The standards were not purported to bear any relationship to safety.